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THURSDAY, JUNE 22. 





The Seventh Concert of the Philhar- 
monic Society took place on Monday 


night. The programme was as follows: 
ACT I. 

Overture, Fidelio .......-cecccees Beethoven. 

Recit. * Ei pore 

Aria, “ Per pieta” > Miss Birch.... Mozart. 


(Cosi fan tutte) 
Concerto, Pianoforte, in G 
Minor, Madame Oury...... F. M. Bartholdy. 
Recit. “ Chi per pieta” 9 Mad. Cara- 2 Gi narosa. 
Aria, “Deh! parlate’” $dori Allan. § 
Overture, Jessonda 
ACT II. 
Sinfonia in A Minor (No.3).. F. M. Bartholdy. 
Rec. ‘‘ Fast into the 


Spohr. 


Sir H.R. 
Bishop. 


SEALERS eee 8 
Air, “ Stern Monarch a t 

of the winds” .... 
Concerto, Violin, Signor Ca- 

millo Sivori ........ arent cet weolacececs Sivori. 
Duetto, “ Come ti piace,” Ma- 

dame Caradori Allan, & Miss * 

Birch (LaClemenezadiTito) .... Mozart. 
OCHO TE DUs... visic's cce.sis Cecelia A. Romberg. 
Leader, Mr, F. Cramer—Conductor, Mr. Lucas. 


Beethoven’s overture was executed with 
The 
horns were occasionally out of tune, but 


great spirit, and loudly encored. 


this was owing to a very injudicious pro- 
ceeding. Beethoven has written both 
horns E natural in the score, thus ensuring 
an equality of tone; but the gentleman 
who plays first horn thought proper to 
perform his part with an A crook, thus 
producing a tone of entirely different 
quality from that of his coadjutor, and 
materially injuring the effect. Moreover, 
the second horn, to whom is entrusted the 
subject of the allegro, effected it in a very 
slovenly manner, missing three notes each 
time, consecutively, viz. the F sharp, A, 
G sharp. Such bungling is unworthy 








the Philharmonic orchestra, and must be 
remedied. Mozart’s aria was deliciously 
rendered by Miss Birch, who is making 
rapid and daily strides to the veriest per- 
“ The Novello” seems 


to have put this clever young lady on her 


fection of her art. 


metal. Madame de Belleville Oury made 
a brilliant debut. It is a matter of real 
wonder to many besides ourselves, why 
this talented artiste should have so long 
been excluded from the Philharmonic 
concerts. Nevertheless, better late than 
never; and Madame Oury has every 
reason to be satisfied with the enthusiastic 


reception she encountered. Her playing 


is remarkable for great rapidity and per- 


fect neatness of execution, which, united 
to such unexceptionable taste and true 
feeling as she displayed in her interpre- 
tation of the slow movement of the concerto, 
places her in the highest rank of female 
We never heard the rondo 
more admirably developed ;—the tempo 
was fully up to the mark, and the light 


pranistes. 


and shade exquisitely truthful. Madame 
Oury is entitled to our heartiest congratu- 
lations. Madame Caradori, in the aria of 
Cimarosa, a bombastic piece of wainterest, 
did all that could fairly have been ex- 
pected of her in so barren and thankless a 
composition, and was warmly applauded. 
The Jessonda was taken rather too slowly, 
and the opening movement was deficient 
in steadiness, otherwise its performance 
was brilliant and exciting. Mr. Macfar- 
ren’s elaborate analysis of the symphony 
of Mendelssohn, last season, precludes the 
necessity of our now entering into any de- 
tail in regard to its merits. It is enough 
to say that, since the symphonies of Bee- 
thoven, there has been no great work to 





compare with it; and by the side of those 
wonderful inspirations of genius it has 
every possible right to stand, The per- 
formance of Monday night made us 
occasionally regret the absence of the 
composer. The allegro apassionato was 
many degrees too slow, and its effect 
greatly impaired. The intermezzo, how - 
ever, went to admiration, and was re- 
demanded from all parts of the room. 
The slow movement was delivered with 
much judgment, and the finale—all but 
the coda in the major, which ought to 
have been taken just twice as fast—was 
executed throughout with immense ani- 
mation. Mr. Lucas had a difficult part 
to enact—the conducting of Mendelssohn 
himself, last year, being fresh in the recol- 
lection of the subscribers ;—still he ac- 
quitted himself as might have been ex- 
pected of him—ably, and, in most respects, 
efficiently. The symphony was received, 
from beginning to end, with repeated 
bursts of applause—applause which did 
our hearts good. Mr. Weiss, in a tedious 
uninteresting “ recitative and air,” quite 
unworthy of the genius of Sir Henry 
Bishop, made a decidedly favourable first 
appearance. His voice is all that could 
be reasonably desired—but much is yet’ 
to be attained in style, and more in exe- 
cution, ere Mr. Weiss can take rank as a 
sound and correct vocalist. M. Camillo 
Sivori gave us another of his miraculous 
displays of executive force, and was re- 
ceived with repeated acclamations of ap- 
plause. Assuredly, as a violinist, we know 
not his equal in the present day. The 
duet from the Clemenza was charmingly 
sung by Miss Birch and Mad. Caradori ; 
and the overture of Romberg, a brilliant 
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show-piece, received more than justice 
from the band. The attendance was nu- 
merous, but considerably less so than 
on two or three late occasions—which, 
though decided well-wishers to the Phil- 
harmonic Society, and sworn supporters 
of its interests, we were not sorry to see. 
And why ?—our readers will naturally 
ask. Simply, because the unwarrantable 
liberty (now too surely creeping into 
vogue) of omitting one of the usual sym- 
phonies from the programme, was again 
resorted to—a practice we ever must and 
ever will repudiate to the utmost of our 
power—while we have a pen to wield in 
defence of music and its dearest interests. 
A dozen such overtures as the Fidelio, or 
the D of Romberg, would not repay us 
for the loss of a fine symphony. 





ON THE 
AUTOGRAPH MSS. OF 


FROM 
THE FRENCH OF M. FETIS, 


DIRECTOR OF THE CONSERVATORY OF BRUSSELLS. 


CHERUBINI, 





FIRST ARTICLE. 
{Translated expressly for the “ Musical World.’”} 


_ Ir we believe certain artists and literati of our 
time, the eccentric and long-haired gentry, an 
orderly mind, a calm deportment, a regular life 
must be anticipated to genius. Thus Cherubini 
would make a bad figure in the history of 
music in the eyes of those youths who assume a 
forced demeanour to give themselves an air of 
inspiration, and to have, to use the expression of 
a wit, invent’on all round about their heads. 
Cherubini, I say, must be in their opinion a mu- 
sician of decidedly petty value, for no one more 
than he, possessed habits of arrangement and ex- 
actness. 

But what is to be said? Sebastian Bach and 
Handel ate at their regular hours, fulfilled with 
zeal the duties which absorbed the greatest por- 
tion of their time, and gave birth to their marvels 
of creation at the moments when their duties 
permitted them! Haydn was incapable of la- 
bour if he were not dressed with care, and im- 
posed upon himself’ the task of keeping his wits 
to work from eight o’clock in the morning until 
noon! We know thet the habits of Buflon-were 
almost the same! No one was ever more calm, 
more reserved, nore methodical in his existence 
than Géthe! If we consider Genius in its most 
extended sense, that is, as the power to create 
ideas, whether in the arts or sciences, who was 
more happily gifted than Kant the philosopher ? 
and yet what regularity, what monotony in the 
current of his lite! His rising, his taking cotfee, 
his going to the university to deliver his dis- 
courses, his driving and his walking had each 
their appointed hour, and as a German writer 
has said, the great clock of Konigsburg did not 
accomplish its task with more regularity than did 
Emmanuel Kant. And so to with Moliere, the 
greatest of all the men of his great age com- 
pelled to occupy himself incessantly with busi- 
ness, keeping the accounts of the receipts and 








expenditures ofa theatre, a courtier, and not 
complaining that these obligations and these 
duties, weakened his powers of imagination. 

Let us not deceive ourselves, genius is only 
made manifest by its works, and has no other ex- 
ternal sign by which it may be recognized. It 
may indeed be allied with other characteristics, 
none have the exclusive privilege of being 
united with it, yet none are antipathetic toit. I 
will now examine whether or not the talent of 
Cherubini was characterised by this gift of Hea- 
ven; but I ought to have first proved that no 
conclusions may be drawn against him from the 
minutiz with which a part of his life was occu- 
pied. This man, who kept a register of his com- 
positions as a merchant’s clerk keeps his account 
books, this man was not, I say, by this exactitude 
deprived, as one may suppose, of the happy faculty 
of receiving inspiration, and his merit did not 
limit him to being the most correct, the most 
competent musician of his time. 

There is something very curious and very in- 
teresting in this catalogue of all the works of the 
illustrious master to whom Haydn and Beetho- 
ven bent the knee, and the publication of this 
monument of his patience is an agreeable thing, 
but it is unfortunate that the task of bringing it 
to light had not fallen into hands more capable 
of judging of its value. M. Bottée de Toulmon 
knew not how to speak in fit terms either of the 
man or of the shapes in his, in all respects, in- 
adequate announcement. I venture to under- 
take that task which he should have imposed on 
himself if it had not been above his powers. 

A short note has been prefixed by Cherubini 
to the catalogue of his productions; it is as 
follows :— 

“TI began to learn music at the age of six, and 
composition at nine, the elements of which were 
taught me by Bartolomeo Cherubini, professor of 
music, my father ; my two first instructors in the 
second were Bartolomeo Felici, and Alessandro 
Felici, his son. About the year 1777 or 1778 I 
obtained a pension from the Grand Duke Leo- 
pold to continue my studies and to perfect myself 
with the celebrated Guiseppe Sarti, under whom 
I worked for three or four years. It was by the 
counsels and the lessons of this great master that 
I acquired my knowledge of counterpoint and 
domestic music: as an exercise to me and to 
assist him in his labours, he made me sit by him 
and compose all the airs of the secondary charac- 
ters of his operas: these morceaux, which did 
not appear under my name, and none of which I 
possess, are not included in the present catalogue, 
they are to be found in the various scores of my 
master.” 

A certain fact has caused me some surprise in 
reading the words which precede this sheet, and 
simple notice: Maria- Luigi-Carlo-Zenobi-Salva- 
tor-Cherubini, born at Florence the 14th September 
1760. I hive not been able to interpret the dif- 
ference which exists between this date of the 14th 
September, and that of the 8th of the same 
month, which he gave to Choron in 1809, for 
the Dictionnaire Historique des Musiciens, and 
which he repeated in 1827, in the particulars 
which I sought of him for the Biographie Univer- 
sale des Musiciens: for once at least his habitual 
exactitude is at fault ; however, this is of small 
importance. 

There is great advantage in the long term of 
the study of this man, born for his art, who learnt 
music at the age of six, and who was sufficiently 
advanced at nine to receive his first regulcr les- 
sons in composition. At thirteen, he wrote a 
solemn mass (the first of his catalogue) and an 
interlude for a private theatre; this mass is fol- 
lowed by two others for four voices and orches- 
tra, two Dixits, the Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
a Miserere, a Te Deum, an oratorio performed 
in Florence in the church of San Pietro, a motet, 
a second interlude, represented in the same town, 











a grand cantata, and several operas. While thus 
labouring, the young artist attained the age of 
seventeen years, his studies having no interrup- 
tion. Already he tasted the sweets of budding 
slory. Amidst his successes he had but one ob- 
{°c that of augmenting the sum of his know- 

edge by the most severe study under a first rate 
master; and it is at this epoch of his brilliant 
youth that he rejected the applause of his fellow 
citizens to engage himself in his scholastic duties. 
He then abandoned the school of the eighteenth 
century for that of the sixteenth, and from being 
an imitator of Durante and of Leo, he became a 
disciple of Palestrina—the evidence of this sud- 
den change is seen in the catalogue of his works, 
after the year 1777. Cherubini is now at Bo- 
logna with Sarti, and the catalogue speaks of no- 
thing but counterpoint for four five and six 
voices on a canto fermo, after the manner of the 
old composers of the Roman school, and above all 
in the style of Palestrina, the most illustrious of 
them. ‘These pieces are but studies, and these 
studies Cherubini pursued with perseverance 
until towards the middle of the year 1780, that is 
until he attained his twentieth year. ‘Thus this 
youth, whose first infancy manifested an entirely 
musical organization, and who receiyed from 
the Grand Duke Leopold a pension because he 
had been signalised as the future glory of Flo- 
rence, employed eleven years in studying the 
laws of harmony and the intricacies of the art of 
composition ! 

This is far from the expeditious method so 
much boasted of in our time, and from the royal 
road to learning fo!lowed by most of the com- 
posers of our age; but the merit of these com- 
posers is far from that of Cherubini. It is not 
that I believe in the absolute necessity of so 
long a time, for the complete education of a mu- 
sician. By the method of analysis, and by well 
graduated and progressive exercises, it is possible 
to abridge it of more than half, without neglect- 
ing any thing of the vast range of the science of 
which the various objects are tonality, the gene- 
ration of concords, modulations, the practice of 
various methods of accompanyment, rhythm in 
melody and harmony, the various methods of 
simple counterpoint, or the art of writing; the 
artificial forms of this art comprehend double 
counterpoint of different sorts, imitation, canon, 
and fugue, the properties of voices and instru- 
ments, the art of combining them with diversity 
and propriety of style. But the method of ana- 
lysis has always been unknown in the schools of 
music in Italy ; Sarti, no more than others, em- 
ployed it in histeaching. Admirable in practice, 

y their exquisite feeling of tonality and rhythm, 
these masters did but furnish their pupils with 
perfect models; but most of them were incapable 
of explaining the origin or the motives of the 
rules which they propounded. To the questions 
of their pupils, and to their objections, they knew 
but one answer—“ the authority of the schools ;” 
hence the long duration of study to make an 
accomplished musician, by the method of these 
Italian masters. It is known what was the repu- 
tation of Mattei, as professor of the school of 
Bologna; no doubt this reputation was not 
merited, if we examine the examples written by 
this professor for his pupils; no doubt but his 
knowledge was identically the same as that of 
his master, the Padre Martini, whilst nothing is 
more dull, more vapid, than some of the principles 
which precede his examples. Rossini first spoke 
to me on this subject, ssa my sojourn at Bo- 
logna in 1841; I even now hear the accents of 
astonishment, and almost of anger, with which 
he spoke of the method of Mattei. I asked him 
why, so young, and without having completed 
his studies under his master, he had left the 
school ?. ‘* What would you,” said he, ‘ that I 
should have done under a man who, when I in- 
terrogated him on the subject of the corrections 
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which he made in my studies, never replied 
otherwise than—‘ That is the proper way.’”’ 

Instructed by a like method, Cherubini has 
not been able to acquire, but by long practice, 
his marvellous knowledge of all the facts relative 
to style, rhythm, tonality, and modulation. Him- 
self'a perfect master, when he wished to shew, by 
anexample, the application of a precept, he almost 
invariably failed: woe to the pupil who did not 
understand him with half a word, for he rarely 
had a second whole one. ‘This difficulty of ex- 
pressing himself, concerning those things with 
which, practically, he was so familiar, was painful 
to him; it enraged him against his pupil, and 
this embarrassed him. Auber, Halévy, Zim- 
merman, Batton, who studied under his direc- 
tions, will know him by his portrait. They are 
in error who believe that the course of counter- 
point and fugue, published under his name, 
contradicts my assertions on this subject, for 
Cherubini never dreamt of writing a dogmatic 
treatise on these matters. He had made for his 
pupils examples of all sorts of simple and double 
counterpoint of imitation, canon, and fugue; one 
or two pages of principles, similar to those of 
Mattei, preceded the examples; all the —_ 
of Cherubini have copied these pages, and know, 
as well as myself, what they are. ‘The idea of a 
speculation on these examples suggested itself to 
I know not whom; but a text was necessary, 
and Cherubini could not write one: Halévy exe- 
cuted this task for his master: such 1s the 
veritable origin of the course of counterpoint and 
fugue published under the name of the great 
musician. 

We have seen, in the notice left by Cherubini, 
that Sarti did not occupy him solely in writing 
counterpoint and fugue while he was under him, 
but that he employed him in composing the airs 
of the secondary characters of his operas, an ex- 
cellent study, which refreshed the pupil from his 
scholastic duties, and made him acquire a facility 
in the production of his ideas, and experience in 
dramatic music. At the first enquiry it appears 
that the memory of Cherubini has erred with re- 
gard to this period of his life, for the notice says, 
that he obtained, towards 1777 or 1778. the pen- 
sion from Leopold to go to Bologna, to study 
with Sarti, while it was, in fact, in the last months 
of 1777 that he departed for this city; he adds, 
that he remained with this master three or four 
years, whilst all his words, from the year 1779, 
are dated from Milan, which seems to indicate 
but a year and one month’s sojourn at Bologna. 
The explanation of this statement may be found 
in the change of position of Sarti at this moment. 
Fioroni, maestro at the Duomo of Milan, died 
at the commencement of the year 1779, and Sarti, 
having obtained his place at the concours, Cheru- 
bini accompanied his master to Milan, and prose- 
cuted his studies in that town. 

At last, in the autumn of 1780, the young 
artist’s career as a dramatic composer commence 
by the three act opera, J/ Quinto Fabio, repre- 
sented at Alleasandro, during the fair. ‘ This 
is my first opera,” says Cherubini, “ I had then 
passed my nineteenth year :” he was wrong—he 
was then past twenty. We do not possess any 
document concerning the success of this opera; 
Cherubini was silent with respect to the fate of 
his work. There is room to believe that J/ 
Quinto Fabio turned out but indifferently, for the 
young maestro remained in Milan, without any 
engagement during the whole of the year 1781, 
with the exception of an opera commenced for 
Venice and not finished, from motives which 
Cherubini has not made known to us. 

The year 1782 was one of the most active of 
the artistic life of the great master; for he gave 

uring the Carnival at Florence, his Armida in 
three acts; Adriano in Siria, also in three acts, 
for the opening of the new theatre at Leghorn, 
in the spring; J/ Mesenszio, also in three acts, at 





was hardly more successful ; the catalogue informs 
us that he wrote the same year a grand cantata 
for the Concert de la loge Olympique, on the sub 
ject of Amphion, the score of which extends to 


of Estelle, published in two books, are the only 
productions of Cherubini dated 1787, but he was 
engaged to go to Turin. 
acts, which was represented during the carnival, 
obtained a brilliant success, for we learn from 
the chronicles of the theatres of Italy, that this 
opera was represented in one year at Milan, at 
Parma, and at Florence. 


native land, for though he made a journey there 
a long time afterwards, he never produced ano- 
ther work in Italy. 
the production of his opera, he returned to Paris 
where he composed Démophoon, which was his 
first French opera. ‘There he commenced a new 
career and his valent underwent a complete 
transformation, a transformation the singularity 
of which I intend to analyze in my next article, 
and which presents this very remarkable cir. 
cumstance, that the 
therein developed under two decidedly different 
aspects. 








Florence, during the autumn. Again, he wrote 
ten nocturnos for two voices, four melodies for a 
single voice, and an air with the orchestra for 
Crescentini at Leghorn; an air for the famous 
singer Rubini, at Florence; and two duets with 
accompaniments for two viols d’amore, for an 
Englishman. 

In the year 1783, the catalogue reveals to us 
a secret hitherto unknown—namelyv, that Cheru- 
bini had written a second Quinto Fabio, in three 
acts, which was represented at Rome in the 
month of January. No doubt this work was dif- 
ferent from that which was played in 1780 at 
Allessandro, for Cherubini has marked this with 
a cross in his catalogue, which indicates the ab- 
sence of the manuscript, or of the copy of his 
words, whilst he possessed the original copy of 
the opera of Rome in 520 pages. In the autumn 
of the same year, he had played at Venice the 
opera butta, in two acts, entitled, I/ sposo di tre 
il marito di nessuna. 

The reputation of Cherubini now assumed 
some importance, and became considerably ex- 
tended, for I read in the Indice Teatrale of 1784, 
that the Venetians called him Il Cherubino, re- 
ferring less to his name than to the sweetness of 
his melodies ( Toccante meno al suo nome ch’ alla 
dolcezza de’ suoi canti). We find also in the cata- 
logue, that the Jesuits of Florence, wishing to 
make their church attractive, had an oratorio 
concocted, which was made up of pieces from his 
operas, for which Cherubini composed two ori- 
ginal choruses and which was performed in the 
winter of 1784. In the same year he gave 
L’Idolida, (in two acts, at Florence, and Alles- 
sandro nel’ Indie, at Mantua, for the fair. Che- 
rubini informs us that he departed this year for 
London. 

Here new success attended him, after six 
pieces and a finale for an opera called Demetrio, 
by different composers, he produced La Fuita 
Princepessa, an opera buffa in two acts, which be- 
came quite the rage there. He was less happy ir 
his Giulio Sabino, in 1786, in the same town, it was 
only played there twice, for the work was mur- 
dered by the singers on its first representation, 
says Dr. Burney. The disgust which the com- 
poser experienced made him quit London even 
before the season was completed. He arrived at 
Paris in the month of July, 1786, and he esta- 
blished himself there, little thinking, perhaps, 
that it was for so long a time. His debdt there 


153 pages, and was never executed. 
Eighteeen romances from Florian’s romance 


L’Ifigenia, in three 


L’Ifigenia was the farewell of Cherubini to his 


Having left Turin after 


enius of the composer is 





A FEW HINTS ON MUSIC. 





(The following ingenious little pamphlet 
has been forwarded to us by Messrs. 
Longman, and we think that we cannot do 
better than print a portion of it occasion- 
ally, as a means of attracting attention to 
the large work from which it is chiefly 
extracted.—If we do wrong, perhaps the 
author will kindly forgive us.) 


Taken partly from AueustE Bertini’s Second 
Edition of his “‘ New System for learning, and 
acquiring extraordinary facility on, all Instru- 
ments, (as well as in Singing,) in a very short 
space of time.” 


‘Tue science of music has, of late years, been 
advanced to such a degree of difficulty, that, in 
the ordinary modes of study for this art, the pu- 
pils not only require an immoderate sacritice of 
time, to the neglect of many other more impor- 
tant branches of education, but they must be 
endowed with a considerable degree of natural 
talent, to gain even a moderate reputation as 
performers of the present age. Could our modern 
compositions have been foreseen by those who 
originally instituted the multifarious characters 
that are given to the notes, there can be little 
doubt but they would have been too happy to 
have avoided such an useless labyrinth of diffi- 
culty ; but now that these characters are estab- 
lished in one universal language, it would be 
thought a madness, only calculated to excite 
ridicule, were we to attempt to derange the sys- 
tem. What, then, remains to be done ?—Why, 
to take this system as we find it, and reduce it to 
the most simple and indisputable rules for in- 
structing our pupils in the shortest pomineneyns 
of time, with a perfect facility in the reading of 
those characters, which, including the addition 
of ledger lines, accidentals, and different clefs, 
amount to above ONE THOUSAND! whereas, the 
twelve semi-tones included in an octave might 
have been clearly expressed by TWELVE different 
signs, and, of course, marks of distinction to point 
out in what octave they stand. 

In the execution of a piece of music we have 


three material things to attend to—the notes, the 
time, and the expression. 
the most essential and the most difficult part that 
must be acquired, and without which, the best 
knowledge of the other two would, of course, be 
of no avail; for how is it possible that a pupil can 
attend even to time, much less to expression or 
style, when embarrassed by having to read the 
notes? We may as well expect a child to read 
a page of Shakspeare or Voltaire with proper de. 
clamation, when his whole mind is occupied in 
having to decipher the mere words of the author. 
It therefore becomes absolutely necessary that 
the pupil should be able to read every note with 
the utmost rapidity, no matter whether double 
flats or sharps, ledger lines, above, below, &c., 
&c.; and he should also be perfectly acquainted 
with the sound which that note produces, as well 
as how he is to 
otherwise, I could only compare his exhibition of 
a piece that he had learned to the recital of a line 
of poetry by an infant or a parrot! 
very poor and common talent to perform, even 
tolerably, a few pieces that have cost many weeks, 
and often many months, to learn, 
and yet not to be able to play the 
at first sight. man} 
the boy who can read only “in his own book,” 
and cannot read in a newspaper. 
mer cannot all his lifetime execute the same 
pieces, while he is slavin on something new, he 
forgets the old ones, and if obliged to perform 


The notes constitute 


erform it on the instrument; 
It is but a 


(’y heart,) 
east trifle 
There are many people like 


As a perfor- 
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them again unexpectedly, he is not able, even 
with the music before his eyes, to help himself 
in merely reading the notes; he trusts to his 
memory, and his memory betrays him. It is not 
enough to know how to perform any note by 
taking more or less time, but the student must 
be able to find it on the instrument with the 
greatest rapidity. It is only after having met, 
a greet many times, the same note combined with 
all the others, before and after it, that a quick 
and perfect knowledge of it can be acquired. It 
is in order to arrive at this desideratum that the 
author of this new system has thought proper to 
introduce the cards, (now in general use, and 
which may be seen in his method, ) by the means 
of which, not only a perfect knowledge of all the 
notes is obtained, but, by the practice of them 
(every day,) more and more facility and quick- 
ness is gained in performing music at first sight. 
Independently of a perfect and quick knowledge 
of all the notes, acquired in a short time by the 
means of my cards, as aforesaid, I am fully aware 
of the occasional stiffness and inconverience that 
may result from want of mechanical practice, for 
I have frequently experienced this, in like man- 
ner with all other musicians. But rather than 
play at random, or in a coarse and unfinished 
manner, as many do, merely for the sake of 
making the wrist and the fingers supple, 1 have 
given, in my first and second editions, the ex- 
planation of an instrument, (that I call pincers, ) 
by the application of which, FoR aBOUT HALF A 
MINUTE ONLY, TO EACH HAND, I HAVE GAiNED 
MORE FACILITY, AND EVEN EXTENSION OF 
HAND, THAN I COULD POSSIBLY HAVE DONE BY 
THREE HOURS OF HARD PRACTICE. I should 
mention here, that there are some persons who, 
having received from nature the power of taking 
all the intervals with facility, together with a 
great elasticity in the wrist and fingers, fancy 
themselves, nevertheless, that their inability in 
the performance of certain rapid passages must 
be attributed to what they call ‘the stiffness” 
of their fingers; in such case, they are quite 
mistaken—the pincers would not make them, 
overcome the difficulty, the deficiency being in 
the mind. Would it (for instance) be correct 
for a person to say that his “fingers were stiff” 
because he began to learn, and failed in execu- 
tion on a pianoforte, when he could play with 
the greatest rapidity on a violin or flute, which 
he had practised from his infancy? Again, for 
example, when we attempt to speak in a lan- 
guage that is not familiar tous, is it to the tongue 
and lips, which move so fluently in our own lan- 
guage, that we can attribute the failure? No; 
it is the mind, and the mind only, that becomes 
embarrassed. 





GRAND CONCERTS WITHOUT 
ORCHESTRA. 





The clever writer in the Allas having 
made some severe reflections on the con- 
eert of Mad. Dulcken in respect of the 
absence of an orchestra, the following let- 
ter from Mr. Dulcken, was addressed to 
the editor of that paper. 


Mr. Dulcken presents his best compliments to 
the editor of the Aélas, and will feel obliged if he 
will kindly tell the gentleman who is writing the 
per aphs on music, concerts, &c., that Mad. 

ulcken is quite of his opinion, that any ‘“‘ grand” 
concert should have its orchestra, but that it is 
next to impossible to get up a proper rehearsal, 
and that in spite of all the pains and trouble taken 


by, Mr.. Dulcken. he never could collect more | 


than. the half of the gentlemen of the orchestra 
for the purpose of rehearsing. Mr. Dulcken ven- 





tures to observe that it is a great pity indeed that, 
in a country where so much musical talent exists, 
there should not be a more proper sense of the 
paramount importance of good rehearsals. Even 
at the Philharmonic concerts, rehearsals take place 
in the presence of an audience of 150 or 200 peo- 
ple! The consequence is, that leader, conductor, 
and any solo performer are reluctant to stop the 
orchestra during the performance of a new com.~ 
position ; and in this way the unrivalled means 
such an orchestra would afford are annihilated to 
a greater degree than people in general are aware 
of. Mad. Dulcken, for one, is never more happy 
than when offered an opportunity to perform one 
of the classical pieces, assisted by a good orchestra, 
and properly tried over. 
80, Harley-street, Monday, June 12. 


To which the writer in the Atlas co- 
gently retorts, in that artistic spirit for 
which he is remarkable. 


We are sorry to be unable to discover in this 
communication the shadow of an excuse for the 
absence of an orchestra on the occasion in ques- 
tion. We cannot gainsay the fact that much 
trouble existed in collecting a full band for a re- 
hearsal, especially if the gratuitous services of its 
members be desired; neither can we deny that 
the Philharmonic system of rehearsing in pre- 
sence of an audience is much fraught with evil-— 
albeit the directors might secure privacy if they 
were so determined. Nevertheless, we keep fast 
to our original positions, that a ‘‘ grand’ concert 
without an orchestra is a contradiction in terms, 
inasmuch as it virtually repudiates every thing in 
music that has the shadow of a pretext to be con. 
sidered “ grand”—that such a system is prolific 
in important mischief, inasmuch as it has an un- 
failing tendency to exalt the personal and execu- 
tive over the general and intellectual in art, and 
that those who perseveringly abide by it, dis- 
charge a debt to themselves at the expense of the 
more comprehensive duty they owe to music. 
We say, then, to concert-givers, properly remu- 
nerate your orchestra, and you will have no dif- 
ficulty in securing private and careful rehearsals 
wherever and whenever you think proper. This 
will, at once, prove the untenability of Mad. 
Dulcken’s objection to the use of an orchestra, 
and this, and only this, will render “ grand”’ con- 
certs. worthy of their name, or of a moment’s af- 
tention on the part of those who rightly estimate 
music. But let not Mad. Dulcken suppose, for 
an instant, that her concert is the sole occasion 
of our remarks. We regret to know that she is 
but one of many who have similarly yielded to 
erroneous counsel; and of these there are one or 
two from whom, as men of proved liberality in 
other respects, and as composers of undoubted 
genius, a very different tribute to the greatness 
of music might be expected. 

In all that we may say on this occasion, we 
have but one object in view—the advocacy of 
general and just musical principle. We would 
eschew offence to the feelings of all to the utter- 
most limit permitted by our duty to art, But, 
until some better reason be alleged for the prac- 
tice than that contained in the letter above 
quoted, we shall be obliged to retain our opinion, 
that concerts. without orchestras are announced 
in the confidence that the slightly discriminative 
faculty of a fashionable auditory permits it to 

atronise a species of entertainment infinitely 
“ costly to the Leneficiaire than that which can 
legitimately. be termed a “ grand” concert. 


To this we say with enthusiasm, Amen ! 





The grand meeting of Mr, Hullah’s 
vocal classes took place last night at Exe- 
ter Hall, Particulars in our next. 





REVIEW. 





The Family Psalter. Epwarpv Martin. 


D’Almaine and Co. 


This compilation consists of a number 
of psalms and hymns harmonized for two 
trebles and a bass. The object of the 
publication is the improvement of congre- 
gational singing, which, as the author re- 
marks, “ cannot be done better than by 
the constant practice of part singing in 
the domestic circle.” ‘To the attainment 
of such an excellent purpose a better work 
than the present could not well be desired. 
The tunes are all popular and good—the 
arrangements musician-like and free from 
superfluous erudition. The voice parts alone 
are printed, in score, without words, vocal 
and not instrumental proficiency being the 
sole aim of the editor. We quote the 
last paragraph of the preface, which will, 
we think, attract attention to the work. 

“Ifa word were needful to suggest the rea- 
sonableness of introducing the singing of a psalin 
or hymn, as a part of family worship, it surely 
would be supplied in the example of our Divine 
Master, of whom we read, ‘ that having sung a 
hymn, he went out to the Mount of Olives.” If 
such an exercise was that chosen by our Great 
Example, as the preparation for his greatest 
trial, it cannot be unbecoming in us to seek the 
calming influence of sacred melody, to prepare 
the spirit for the duties of each succeeding day.” 


Impromptu for the Pianoforte. R. Anv- 


Rews. D’Almaine and Co. 


This consists of a short introduction, 
the “ cujus animam” from Rossini’s Stabat, 
and a showy coda of three or four pages. 
As far as an insipid air can be rendered 
interesting, Mr. Andrews has done his best 
for it; but, though we can find little fault, 
we can find still less interest in the Jm- 
promptu, Page seven has a deep tinge of 
Thalberg in it ;—nothing else worthy re- 
mark occurs to us. 


Musical Intelligence. 
Mictropolitan, 


CONCERT OF M. CAMILLO SIVORI. 


This occurred on Friday evening, at the 
Hanover-square Rooms, and attracted a 
crowded audience. The chief’ attraction 
was, of course, the beneficiaire, who per- 
formed a portion of his second concerto, & 
fantasia, called La Clochetle, of Paganini, 
and the Carnival of Venice. M. Sivori 
is, beyond a doubt, the most marvellous 
violinist in existence. His conception and 
execution of the delicious fantasia of 
Paganini was in no respect inferior to the 
composer’s own delineation of the work, 
and his: “ Carnival,” a suecession of won- 
ders, elicited thunders of applause, and an 
unanimous encore. A German pianist, 
M. Hallé, displayed no ordinary talent 1 
his performance of the first movement of 
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the Beethoven’s E flat concerto; and ina 

antasia of Liszt, and the étude in A minor 
of Thalberg, he manifested that his forte is 
not exclusively classical music. M. Hallé 
was warmly and deservedly greeted, and 
in Thalberg’s pretty é/ude was encored. 
The vocalists were Miss Birch, Her Stau- 
digl, &c. &c., who exerted themselves 
much to the satisfaction of the audience. 
Herr Staudig] was called upon to repeat 
“The Wanderer,’ and Miss Birch, in 
John Barnett’s “ Mermaid’s Song,’ was 
all that could have been desired. The 
concert went off admirably in every re- 
spect. 


MDLLE. DAVID’S MATINEE MUSICALE 


took place on Monday, at the residence 
of Madame Dulcken, in Harley-street, 
Cavendish-sq. Mdlle. David and Madame 
Dulcken, in some pianoforte compositions 
of Mendelssohn, Beethoven, and Weber, 
afforded unusual satisfaction, and the 
Misses Birch and Eliza Birch, Miss Mar- 
shall and Miss Bassano, Messrs. Brizzi, 
Stretton, and Mr. Ferrari, gave some plea- 
sant vocal music in their usually excellent 
style. Mr. Hausmann and Signor Re- 
gondi also added to the interest of the 
instrumental part of the programme, and 
John Parry gave his “ Sleeping Beauty” 
with first-rate comic humour. The au- 
dience was numerous and fashionable. 





Vrovincial. 





Birmincuam, June 15. 

YREAT Cuorat MEETING OF THE CLASSES 
INSTRUCTED ON WitHeEm's MeErnop or 
TEACHING, BY Mr. Exviorr, 

PROGRAMME. 


PART J.—SACRED Music. 
100th Psalm-—“* With one consent let all the earth,” 


Anthem—“ Lord, for thy tender mercies sake.” Fartant. 
Hymn for the Prince of Wales—“ Thou that 

from throne of splendour”,........... Haydn. 
Motet—“ Thou art beautiful beyond the sons 

of Men.”.... 668 Cree eeeeeteeceeeces Giovanni Croce, 1560 
Hymn—“ Give to us peace iv our time, O 

LO CLERC PELL COTTE ere Ce Russian Melody 






+» Palestrina. 1581 
. Aullab. 


Chorus—* Go not far from me, O God.” .. Zingarelli. 

CRARF* AMIE ooncs ceserectceseions Dr. Cooke. 
F PART I.—SECULAR Mvsic. 

National Song—“ Rule, Britannia.......... Arne. 


Dr 
Madrigal—* All ye who music love.” Balthaza Donato. 1560 





Glee—" Awake Holian Lyre.” ...es0-.++0. Danby. 
Chorus—“ How glad with smiles the vernal 
TOUTE... nccccicceccccccccsceesescece ee» Gluck. 
Evening Song ( Boys’ Voices)—'* Come hither, 
nd Tet us DElONd,"” ve... ccccceccccess eves Mullah. 
Solfeggio.......0000. Sia tate acini déie teizoune Durante. 


n - Atterbury. 
National Authem—“ God save the Queen.” 


This interesting meeting took place at the 
Town Hall, on Tuesday evening ‘The floor of 
that noble room was entirely filled by Mr. El- 
liot’s upils, many of them having attended from 
considerable distances in order to mark their 
respect for that gentleman. The great gallery, 
side galleries, anil orchestra were apportioned to 
the audience, and were all crowded. Mr. Hul- 
lah, through whose great exertions the system 
of class teaching for vocal music has become so 
general, attended for the first time at a meeting 


¥ 





of Mr. Eliiott’s classes, and on presenting him- 
self was greeted with the most enthusiastic cheers, 
which were afterwards renewed on his conducting 
some of his own compositions. Mr. Elliott (who 
was also highly applauded on his entrée) pre- 
sided, and conducted a large portion of the per- 
furmance. 

We append the speech of Mr. Hullah— 

Mr. Hutxau, who was loudly cheered, said, 
‘‘ Sir, and Ladies and Gentlemen. I thank you 
very much indeed for your kind reception of me 
to-night. 1 need not tell you how much plea- 
sure such a scene as this affords to me. ‘The 
mere collection of so large a number of persons, 
making evea an imperfect. attempt to do some- 
thing like that which we have heard to-night, 
weal, I think, to every one who takes an in- 
terest in the spread of innocent amusements 
among the people, be a source of great pleasure ; 
but it is most particularly gratifying to witness, 
not only the attempt, but success also. (Hear, 
hear.) ‘I would wish to offer my most humble 
testimony to the extreme correctness, and, I 
may say, to the polish and good taste with which 
every thing has been performed this evening, 
and I can assure you that that is the least im- 
portant aspect under which I regard it. Nothing 
that is not scientifically sound can be lasting; 
and I would wish, as far as possible, to correct 
any impression that remains in any one’s mind 
with regard to this meeting, that anything in 
the shape of singing will do; that you have only 
to amuse the people, as it is called, to make 
them love this most beautiful and humanising 
art. This I conceive to be a very great mis- 
take indeed. There is a degree of solidity about 
the English character,—a love of contending 
with difficulties, which would alone make a pur- 
suit attended with any difficulty the more de- 
lightful. Nothing is more absurd, I take it, 
than to suppose you have nothing to do but to 
collect a large body of people together, and to 
give them a slight knowledge of music in order 
to produce this desirable result in the family 
circle, in societies, in public meetings like this; 
and, above all, in the place of worship. I can- 
not leave you this evening,—it would be indeed, 
the utmost amount of injustice, were F to hesi- 
tate to express in the most decided, distinct, 
and positive terms, the extreme pleasure which 
I have experienced. It is a pleasure, of course, 
to some extent, owing to the method which has 
been used in your instruction, and to some ex- 
tent attributable to you for your perseverance 
and patience; but it is chiefly due to the talents, 
zeal, and energy of your friend Mr. Elliott. 
(Loud cheers.) Good methods are very im- 
portant things; good pupils are very desirable, 
but good teachers are absolutely indispensable 
—(hear and cheers)—and indeed I may say that 
both pupils and master have been exceedingly 
fortunate. I trust that this is not the last time 
T shall be among you. (Loud cheers.) Indeed, 
T assure you that this very kind reception, and 
very capital singing that I have heard to-night, 
will be the strongest possible inducement that 
may be offered me to visit Birmingham,’—Mr. 
Hullah resumed his seat amidst loud and pro- 
longed applause. 


Liverpoor Putrnarmonic Society. June 17. 


The society’s fourth undress concert for the 
present year took place on Thursday evening, 
and was numerously and respectably attended. 
The selection was a miscellaneous one, from the 
works of Mozart, Rossini, Sir H. Bishop, Weber, 
Fioravante, &c. The instrumental compositions 
were the overtures to Henri Quatre and The Men 
of Prometheus. 

The vocal pieces were sung in a creditable 
manner. ‘nose which seemed to give the most 
general satisfaction were the solo and chorus, 





“Come if you dare,” Purcell; Bishop’s glee 
“Spirits advance;” “ Lutzow's Wild Hunt,’ 
Weber; and a duet for soprano and tenor, “* The 
Rose,” Horn—sung by Miss Stott and Mr. 
Ryalls. The two latter pieces were encored. 
The quintetto from Jl Turco in Italia, “ Oh! 
Guardate,” was sung by Misses Hammond and 
Aldridge, Messrs. Ryalls, Wearing, and Arm- 
strong. 

The concert concluded with Novello’s arrange- 
ment of the national anthem, “ Rule Britannia.” 
Mr. H. Aldridge presided over the instrumental 
department, Mr. Sudlow at the organ, and Mr. 
J. Z. Hermann conducted the vocal pieces. 


Barn. June 17. 


Stenor Stvor1—The musical monde of Bath 
are anxiously anticipating the arrival of this ex- 
traordinary violinist, at Mr. Hocan’s concert, 
on Wednesday evening next. Thursday’s Times 
speaks in the most enthusiastic manner of the 
Signor’s performance at Buckingham Palace. 
‘The same pieces are to be played by Sivori on 
Wednesday evening next. 


Pern. Scortanp,—June f5. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 

The Distin Family gave a concert in the thea- 
tre at the above city, which was fully and fashion- 
ably attended. Miss Spence was encored in se- 
veral songs. The Distins are about to proceed to 
Germany. 


Dunbee. ScoTianpD. June 10. 


Concert.—The Distins in the Thistle Hall 
on Friday evening. It is now several years since 
this Family visited Dundee, and the remem- 
brance of their former performances drew to- 
gether a very numerous and respectable audience. 





Miscellaneous. 





Her Magsesty's Concert at Buckine- 
HAM PaLaceE.—The programme which we 
annex says volumes for the improved 
taste in musical matters in certain high 
quarters. The concert took place in 
Buckingham Palace on Wednesday sen- 
night, and one of our favourite English 
vocalists assumed a prominent part in the 
proceedings. 

PARTE PRIMA. 

Sinfonia (last movement)........ Mendelssohn. 
Aria, “La Pénitence,” Signor 

ere dete cen diase ce Beethoven. 
Concerto, Violin, M Sivori .... Sivori. ¥ 
Air, * Aufenthalt,” Herr Staudig] Schubert. 
Fantasia, “ L’Absence,” et * Le 

Caprice,” Pianoforte, M. Dreys- 


Chock... .ccececece eccedeaicced Dreyschock 
Grand Scena, ** Si lo sento,’’ Miss 
Birch: (Fatat) .... gecccccece Spohr 


PARTE SECONDA. 
Solo violoncello, M. D. Munck .. De Munck 
Air, “ Solche hergelaufine Latfen,” 
Herr Staudigl (Die Entfurhrung 
aus dem Serail) ..... Lexeceiiel e+e Mozart 
Duetto, ‘ Ah, si tu per gli occhi 
miei,” Miss Birch and Sig: Mario 
(Guillaume Tell) ........4... 
Solo, “« Le Carnival de Venice,” 
Violin, M. Sivori......+..... Paganini 
Mrs. Anderson presided at the Pianoforte. 


THALBERG is still at Vienna. At the 
Emperor’s command Donizetti got up a 
concert, in which the great pianist was 
a prominent feature. 


Rossini 
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Mr. BuaGrove’s.—Third séance musicale 
came off last night at the Hanover Square 
Rooms. We were not favoured with admis- 
sion, but we understand that all things 
went off satisfactorily, and that Mr. Bla- 
grove played very finely. The vocalists 
were Mad. Caradori, Miss Bassano, Miss 
Masson, and Miss Sabilla Novello.—Mr, 
Stretton and Mr. John Parry. The other 
instrumentalists were Herr Dreyschock, 
Mr. Lindley, and Master Blagrove, Mr. 
W. Dorrell accompanied the vocal music. 

Mr. Haute, the German pianist, has 
announced a concert.—Mr. Sivori another 
on the 12th of July. 

Henri Herz.—The celebrated pianis, 
and composer, intends visiting the United 
States in August. We predict a complete 
triumph. Thalberg has resigned his trip. 

SINGERS WORSE TO MANAGE THAN SOL- 
prers.—The son of the Elector of Hano- 
ver, George the First of England, took 
charge of the operatic company for some 
time, imagining that his rank would com- 
mand more obedience than even the great 
merit of their manager, Steffani (to whom 
they had shown insubordination) : but the 
prince was soon convinced of the great 
difficulty of the undertaking, for in a few 
days he relinquished it, and left them to 
themselves, declaring that he could, with 
much more ease, command an army of 
fifty thousand men, than manage a com- 
pany of opera singers. —Mainzer’s Musi- 
cal Times. 

Tue Mapricar Society held its monthly 
meeting on Thursday evening at the Free- 
mason’s Tavern, Sir Andrew Barnard in 
the chair. This society has been upwards 
of a century in existence, and possesses a 
magnificent library of the works of the 
old vocal composers. 

— Duprez has repaired to Toulouse, 
where on my arrival he visited the theatre, 
and, on being recognized, a letter was 
written and thrown on the stage, sup- 
ported by many voices, requesting, in fact 
demanding, the manager to engage the 
premier tenor. After a short interval the 
directeur made his appearance, and an- 
nounced to the audience that in happy 
compliance to their wishes he had much 
satisfaction in informing them he had 
succeeded in making arrangements with 
Mons. Duprez for four representations, 
which information was hailed with loud 
and long cheers.—Letter from Abroad. 

Mozart’s Requiem.—This chef d’cu- 
vre will be performed to morrow night at 
the concert of the ‘London Professional 
Choral Society,” under the direction of 
Mr. G. F. Harris. —Beethoven’s “ Choral 
Fantasia” will also be given, Mad. Dulcken 
at the piano—and Kunzen’s (who is Kun- 
zen?) “ Hallelujah of the Creation.” A 
magnificent band and chorus, and many 
eminent vocalists will officiate, so that an 
unusual treat may be expected. 





Sraupi¢L.—Our readers are aware that 
this really eminent singer and actor per- 
formed in Der Freischuts, and Acis and 
Galatea, for the benefit of Miss Romer, on 
the 2nd Inst. This he did, we hear, gra- 
tuitously, Miss Romer promising to return 
the compliment by singing for his benefit, 
which took place two nights afterwards. 
At a late hour in the evening of her own 
night, we are informed, that she told Stau- 
dig] that she could not sing for him; Mr. 
Almond adding that his Lady had to at- 
tend a rehearsal of La Sonnambula at the 
Surrey Theatre on the morning of the 4th, 
and would cousequently be too fatigued in 
the evening to sing for any body. Clara 
Novello we hear refused to sing for Stau- 
digl. It would seem that in those ameni- 
ties which give a grace to art, Staudigl 
maintains an enviable superiority. Young 
Emery applied to have his terms for sing- 
ing at his benefit—the reply was—“ you are 
the son of a great actor, my terms are no- 
thing, and you may announce me to sing, 
or act, or whatever you please ; I shall feel 
it a duty, as well as a pleasure to appear.” 


Rossinr’s Srapar MArer at THE 
OprRA— 

‘‘ During last season we were at considerable 
pains to give critical reasons for the very unfa- 
vourable opinion we had previously pronounced 
on Rossini’s Stabat Mater. We need not repeat 
these, in again unhesitatingly asserting that it is 
in every way discreditable to its composer’s 
genius. Everything that performance could 
effect was done for iton Monday evening. Grisi, 
Brambilla, Mario, and Fornasari, a fine chorus, 
and a matchless orchestra. contributed their 

owerful aid; yet, perforce, left it as they found 
it—pull and trivial by turns, undevotional, un- 
artist-like, un-everything, in short, that can 
grace a great musician’s reputation.” —Adlas. 

The Stabat was repeated on Monday 
evening, with the sole purpose, we are led 
by circumstances to believe, of injuring 
the Philharmonic concert. Our readers 
will be glad to hear that this anti-musical 
endeavour wholly failed. The Philhar- 
monic was as brilliant as usual. The emi- 
nent members of the orchestra, advertised 
by Mr. Lumley to perform in the Stabat, 
were ail in their accustomed places at the 
Philharmonic—much to our satisfaction. 
So mean a proceeding on the part of the 
opera authorities deserves every possible 
exposure. 


Donizerri’s Belisario has been pro- 
duced with great success at Madrid. 


Ernst.—The celebrated violinist K6- 
niglicher, Kapellmeister to H. M. the King 
of Hanover, who has been creating an ab- 
solute furore in the principal towns on the 
continent, and especially in Copenhagen, 
where he has lately given no less than 
eight concerts with the most distinguished 
success, intends paying London a visit at 
the end of the month. The classical style 
and exquisite feeling of Ernst’s playing 
have won for him the distinction he has so 





long enjoyed, and it is anticipated that the 
London amateurs will not be less alive to 
his rare merits than those of the continent. 
Ernst unites the execution of Sivori with 
the expression of Vieuxtemps, and _per- 
haps, as a pure violinist, is superior to 
either, 


Haypn’s “Srapat Marer.”—Haydn 
was a rigid Catholic and a strict observer 
of the rules and ceremonies of his church. 
« About the year 1770,” says he, “ I was 
seized with a violent disorder, which 
threatened my life. I was not prepared 
to die, and prayed to God to have mercy 
on me, and grant me recovery. I also 
made a vow, that if I was restored to 
health I would write a Stabat Mater in 
honour of the Blessed Virgin, in token of 
thankfulness ; my prayer was heard and 
Irecovered. With a grateful sense of my 
duty, I cheerfully set about the perform- 
ance of my vow, and endeavoured to do 
it in my best manner.” —This same Stabat 
Mater, together with the Requiem of Mo- 
zart, are now in rehearsal at Lxeter-hall. 


Mr. Blagrove’s third Séance Musicale 
took place last night, and went off with 
great cclut. Full particulars will appear 
in our next. 


Donizetti’s operas, Regina di Golconda, 
and Gemma di Vergy, have both been dead 
failures at Vienna. The fact is, the Vien- 
nese are getting heartily sick of i/ maestro. 


The following was the programme of the 
Second Choral Meeting, which was held 
at Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate, on Tuesday 
evening, 6th June :— 

PART FIRST. 







Motet: ...siase O be Joyful ...6.. Palestrina 
Chorus .e+e.. Give ear, O God .... Himmel 

Canon .e..+6 Awake ! thou that slee Horsley 

Anthem .....Almighty & everlasting God, Orlando Gibbous. 
Chant .......Exaltabo ‘le Domine .....- Humphrey. 
Anthem .....God is gone Up ...eeeeseeee Dr. Croft. 
Hymn ...6+- Sweet day, so cool ......... Dumont. 


Motet .....--Go not far from me, O God !, , Zingarelli. 
PART SECOND, 


Glee ..se..06 Thy voice, O Harmony ....S. Webbe. 
Madrigal....Come again sweet love .... Dowland. 

Part song....Day-break .eseeceseeeeeeee Moscheles. 
Chorus ....66 How glad with smiles ...... Gluck. 

Glee ....s008 Crabbed age and youth ...-Stevens. 

Glee .. ee..Here, in Cool Grot ......+- Lord Mornington. 
Madigral.....Since first { saw your face..Forde. 


Part song ...Harvest time 
National Anthem, .God save the Queen .. 

Cuar.es Fittscu, the youthful pianist, 
has announced a concert at the Hanover- 
square Rooms for Tuesday, July 4. We 
shall be glad of an opportunity to hear this 
much-talked-of phenomenon. The Misses 
Dolby, Bassano, and Marshall, and Signor 
Giubelei are the vocalists engaged. 


Hatevy’s Charles VI. is fast going to 
the tomb of the capulets—its insipidity 
and want of melody are now very generally 
allowed. Allthe puffing of M. Schlesinger 
in the “ Gazelle Musicale,” though decked 
in the flowery rhetoric of Henri Blanchard, 
has been of no avail. It is universally 
voted a bore. 
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Tueatres.— Mr. Stretton’s benefit is 
to come off next Monday, at Drury Lane, 
when Sappho is to be played, grace-a-ciel, 
for the last time, and also an act of Robert 
le Diable, the list of names includes the 


following performers; Miss Clara No- 
vello, and Mrs. Alfred Shaw, Messrs. 
Staudigl, Stretton, Clifford, and Redfearn ; 
while Mr. Balfe offers a powerful counter- 
attractive attraction at the Princess’s 
Theatre, himself, Mesdames Balfe and 
Albertazzi, and Mr. Allen will perform 
in the Siege of Rochelle ; Madame Eugene 
Garcia, in an act of the Puritani; and 
Mons. Dreyschock will pianofortize for 
the first time in a theatre. 


Fornasari’s benefit takes place to- 
night. Belisario, La Prova d'un Opera 
seria, and Ondine will be performed. 


Society oF British Music1ans.—We 
have the pleasure to record Sir G. Smart’s 
liberal donations tothe Library of this So- 
ciety, of the sum of 10/., an example that we 
trust to see followed by others of ce genre 
la. This collection, already considerable, 
by such countenance, will rapidly aggran- 
dize itself, so that it shall soon be acknow- 
ledged the most valuable musical library 
in Europe. 


Lota Montez, tHE SpanisH DANceER. 
—This lady has addressed the following 
letter to some of the papers, relative to 
certain calumnious reports against her 
character :-— 


To the Editor of 
Sir,—Since I have had the honour of dancing 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, on Saturday the 3d 
instant, when 1 was received by the English 
public in so kind and flattering a manner, I have 
been cruelly annoyed by reports that I am not 
really the person pretended to be, but that I have 
been long known in London as a disreputable 
character. I entreat you, sir, to allow me, 
through the medium of your respected journal, 
to assure you and the public, in the most positive 
and unqualified manner, that there is not one 
word of truth in such a statement. I amanative 
of Seville, and, in the year 1833, when ten years 
old, was sent toa Catholic lady at Bath, where I 
remained several months, and was then taken 
back to my parents in Spain. From that period, 
until the 14th of April last, when I landed in 
England, J never set my foot in this country, and I 
never saw London before in my life. ‘The imperfect 
English I speak I learned at Bath, and from an 
Trish nurse, who has been many years in my 
family, the misfortunes caused by the political 
events in my country obliged me to seek a liveli- 
hood elsewhere, and 1 hoped that my native 
dances might be appreciated here, especially 
those that are new to the English. In apologiz- 
ing for the favour I ask of you, I feel sure that 
you will kindly consider the anxiety of myself 
and my friends to remove from the public any 
impression to my disadvantage which the im- 
probable, but not less cruel, calumny ih question 
may have raised against me. My lawyer has 
received instructions to proceed against all the 
parties who have calumniated me. 


Believe me to be, your obedient and humble 
servant, Loita Montez. 


June 13, 1843. 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


VOCAL. 

N. J. Sporle—The Mariner’s Orphan Girl ........ Chappell 
Henry Russell—We have been Friends together... Chappell 
INSTRUMENTAL. 

Leduc, A.—Fantasia from “ Le Deu d’Olonne,” 

Op. 99 ..ccccssccccccccccscsecesccccsececccee Chappell 
Musard—Valses from “ Le Deu d'Olonne” .,.... Chappell 
Kalkbrenner—Fantasia on “ L’Amor suo,” from 


Roberto, Op. 146.......0ceeeeeeee eeeesceesoe Chappell 
Bertini, H.-—Grand duo, from “ Stabat Mater,” 
Op. 140 26 weeoe coccee Otten eee tngnetaakee Chappell 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


This Evening, Thursday, June 22, will be performed, for 
the last time, compressed into twoacts, Donizetti’s heroic 
Opera BELISARIO. Principal Characters by Signor For- 
nasari, Signor Conti, Signor Panzini, Signor Daifiori, Mdile. 
Moltini, Madame Persiani, Madame Bellini. 

To be followed by (first time these four years, and on this 
occasion only) Greco's Opera Buffa EN PROVA, D'UN 
OPERA SERIA, by Madame Grisi, Signor Mario, Signor 
F. Lablache, and Signor Lablache. 

After which a New Grand Ballet, by M. Perrot, “entitled 
ONDINE ou La Naiade. Principal Characters by Malle. 
Cerito,Mdlle. Guy Stephan, Madame Copere, Malle. Camille, 
and M. Perrot. 

Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at 
the Box Office, Opera Colonnade. Doors open at Seven— 
the Opera commences at half-past Seven o'Clock. 





PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


*This Evening Thursday, Madame Albertazzi will perform 
in a Favorite Opera; after which will be produced (for the 
first time) a New Farce, by Mr. J. M. Morton, Author of 
“ Brother Ben,” ‘ Chaos is Come Again,” &e. called MY 
WIFE'S SECOND FLOOR. Principal Characters by Mr. 
Walter Lacy, Mr. H..1. Wallack, Mr. Wright, Miss Emma 
Stanley, Miss Noel, and Mrs. H. P. Grattan. To conclude 
with THE DEVIL'S IN IT. 

On Friday LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. Lucy, Madame 
Eugenia Garcia. Edgar, Myr. Allen, of the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane. With THE ANGEL OF THE ATTIC, and 
other Entertainments. 

On Saturday an OPERA, in which Madame ALBER- 
TAZZI will perform. 

The new Drama, (with Music), called The SWEDISH 
FERRYMAN, will be repeated in a few days. 

Madame EUGENIA GARCIA will perform to-night and 
on Friday next. 

Madame ALBERTAZZI will perform to-morrow and on 
Staturday next. 

Mr. ALLEN, (of the Theatre Royal Drury Lane), having 
met with the greatest success, will perform to-night and on 


Friday. 

THE ANGEL OF THE ATTIC, every evening, to-night 
excepted. 

A new Divertissement, will also be produced this week. 

A new and original Opera, the Music by Nelson, is in pre- 
paration, 

A new Comedietta, and several novelties, are in rehearsal. 

Stage Manager, Mr. H. I. WALLACK,. 

Dress Circle, 5s. Boxes, 4s. Pit, 2s. Gallery, 1s. Half- 
price at 9 o’Clock—Dress Circle, 2s, 6d. Boxes, 2s. Pit, 1s. 
Gallery, 6d.—Private Boxes, 2/. 2s. Proscenium Boxes, 
2/. 12s. 6d.—Doors to be opened at half-past Six, and Per- 
formance to commence at Seven o’Clock. 





ROYAL GRECIAN SALOON 
EAGLE TAVERN, CITY ROAD. 
Proprietor, Mr. T. Rouse. 


The splendid apartment, the “ Hall of Nations,” and the 
magic ‘* Cosmoramic Cavern,” are open, with additional 
charge, on Gala Nights only. Mr. Fraser will perform every 
evening. On Gala Nights there are brilliant Illuminations, 
by thousands of lamps and devises. Also a magnificent dis- 

lay of Fireworks, by Fenwick, and a variety of Musical 
nterludes. Each evening in the week an OPERA, a number 
of Entertainments, and a Ballet Pantomime. The whole of 
the Establishment has been re-decorated and embellished. 
Doors open at6; begin at half-past6; conclude at about 11. 
A Gala Night on Monday next. 





Managing Director, Mr. CAMPBELL. 


NAPOLEON’S MILITARY CARRIAGE. 
Taken at WATERLOO.—Room magnificently fitted to 
shew the decoration of his period, Engravings of his History, 
~—— Bust by Canova, the Cloak he wore at Marengo, 
the Sword of Ezypt, the Standard given to his Guards, his 
Watch, Gold Snuff-box, Ring, one of his Teeth, the Instru- 
ment that drew it, Tooth-Brush, the Dress worn in exile, 
Dessert Service used at St Helena, Counterpane stained 
with his blood, &c.; the greater part late the property of 
Prince Lucien. 

MADAME TUSSAUD and SON’S EXHIBITION, Bazaar, 
Baker-street. Open from 11 till Dusk, aud from 7 to Lo. 
Great Room, One Shilling; Napoleon Relics, and Chamber 
of Horrors, Sixpence. 


THE CHINESS COLLECTION, 
HYDE PARK CORNER. 


This Splendid Collection consists of objects EXCLUSIVELY 
CHINESE, and surpasses in extent and grandeur any similar 
display in the known world, entirely fills the spacious Saloon, 
225 feet in length, by 50 feet in width; and embraces up- 
wards of FIFTY FiGURES AS LARGE AS LIFE, all fac-simi- 
les, in groupes, and in their correct native Costumes, from 
the highest Mandarin to the lowest subject in the Empire.2 

Also MANY THOUSAND SPECIMENS, both in Natural 
History and Miscellaneous Curiosities ; illustrating the ap- 
pearance, manners, and customs of more than 300,000 Chi 
nese, respecting whom the Nations of Europe have had 
scarcely any opportunity of judging. 

Is NOW OPEN for Public Inspection from 10 IN THE 
NORNING TILL 10 AT NIGHT. 

Admission, 2s. 6d.—Children under 12, 1s. 





Under the Patronage of Her Majesty the Queen Dowager, 
who has graciously signified her intention to honour the 
Performance with her presence, 


The London Professional 
Choral Society. 


Have the honour to announce their Annual Concert at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, Friday Evening June 23rd. to com- 
mence at Eight o’clock—when wil! be performed MOZART’S 
REQUIEM—KUNZEN’S HALLELUJAH OF CREATION, 
for the first time in this country, translated from the Ger- 
man by J. Oxenford Esq., expressly for this Society; and 
Madlle. Dulcken will play for the first time BEETHO- 
VEN’S CHORAL FANTASIA. Principal Vocal Performers 
—Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, Miss Rainforth, Miss Masson, 
Mr. J. Bennett and Mr. Philltps. The Band will be name- 
rousand complete. Leader, Mr. F. Cramer, Organ, Mr. 
Brownsmith, Conductor, Mr. G. F. Harris. Single ‘Ticket 
7s.—double 12s.—Family Ticket to admit four, one guinea, 
Reserved seat 10s. 6.d to be had at all the Music Ware- 
houses and at the Rooms. 





BIRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


(THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF CRAVEN, PRESIDENT,) 
Will take place on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURS- 
DAY, and FRIDAY, the 19th, 20th, 2Ist, aud 22d of Sep- 
tember next. 
GEORGE BARKER, Chairman of the Committee. 
Birmingham, May 23, 1843. 





Just completed, 
A NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF 
MOZART’S ORIGINAL PIANO- 


FORTE SONATAS. 

s. a} s. d. 

No. 1 inC minor .... 4 6 No. JL inC major.... 4 9% 
2in Bmajor ..., 3 0 I2in F do .... 2 6 
S$mC @ .. &S 13inD do .... 3 @ 
4inA do .... 2 6 lin Bbdo .... 4 6 
5in A minor .... 3 0 15inD do .... 4 6 
6 inC major ..., 2 6 Gin F do .... 3 0 
7inC do .... 2 6 17 in F do .- 406 
8inG do .... 3 0 lgsiuD do 3 0 
9 in E flat major. 2 0 in F do .... 2 0 


10 in Bmajor .... 3 0 
FOR TWO PERFORMERS, 
No.1 in Bmajor .... 3 0 | No.3 in F major.... 7 0 
2inD do 3 0 4inC do .... 5 0 
Or the complete work, with Portrait of the Composer, Steel 
Engraving, Thematic Catalogue ....-+..+0+.+++- £3 00 
Mendelssohn’s Symphony iu A, arrangec by the 
Composer for Pianoforte, four hands.......... © 0 
Spohr's Overture to Jessonda, for Pianoforte, four 
Wands ....eecscceccsees seveeccoeceeseeseess O 3 O 
Beethoven’s Overture to Fidelio .... d0........ 0 3 0 
Ewer and Co., Importers of Music, 72, Newgate-sireet. 
(Removed from No, 69.) 
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‘WILSON’S 
SCOTTISH ENTERTAINMENTS. 
MUSIC HALL, 

STORE STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
ON MONDAY EVENING, 26th JUNE, 

At Eight o’Clock, 


MR. WILSON, 


Will give his Eutertainment 


THE ADVENTURES OF PRINCE 


CHARLES, 
With the Illustrative JACOBITE SONGS. 


Pianoforte Aecompanyist Mr. Land. 


ART TI. 

Welcome royal Charlie—Wha'll be king but Charlie— 
He's ower the hills that I lo’e weel—Wha wadna fetch for 
Charlie—This is no my ain house—Cam ye by Athole— 
Loons, ye maun gae hame—Charlie is my darling. 

PART II. 

Johnnie Cope—The women are a’ gane wud—Allister 
M‘Allister—Wae's me for Prince Charlie—There are twa 
bounie maidens—Flora M‘Donald s lament. 

The Doors will be opened at Half-past Seven o’elock, the 
Entertainment to commence at Eight. aud terminate about 
Ten o’ciock. 

Front Seats, 2s. 6d.; Back Seats, 2s. 

Private Boxes for Six Persons, 45s.: for Eight, 17. to be 
had at the Music Hall, at Messrs. Cramer’s, at Duffs, at 
Olliveiy’s, and at Leader’s, Bond-street ; and in the City at 
Messrs. Keith, Prowse, and Co.’s. 

Books of the Words of the Songs, price 6d, may be had at 
the Doors. 

MR. WILSON’S Morning Entertainments at the Han- 
ever-square Rooms, on Wednesdays, and Evening Enter- 
tainments at Store-street, onthe Monday Evenings, as usual, 








Under the immediate Patronage of her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Gloucester, and her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Cambridge. 


CHARLES FILTSCH, 
PUPIL OF CHOPIN, 
Begs to announce that he will give a 


Matinee Musicale, 


On TURSDAY, July 4, at the Hanover-square Rooms, in 
which he will be assisted by 
EMINENT VOCAL TALENT. 
Performances to commence at Two o’Clock precisely. 
Further particulars will be duly announced. 
Tickets 10s. Gd. each ; Reserved Seats 12s. 6d. To be had 
of Charles Filtsch, 36, Castle-street, Regent-street ; Mitchell, 
Old Bond-street; Cramer, Addison, & Beale, Regent-street ; 
aud Wessel & Siapleton, 67, Frith-street, Soho. 





THE LATEST COMPOSITIONS OF 
FREDERIC CHOPIN. 






Tarantelle, in A flat ............ vioRee Op. 43. 3 6 
Grand Polonoise, in F minor ...... eoe-Op. 44 40 
Prelude, in E..... ovccccvcers coveeeesOp, 45. 2 6 
Allegro de Concert, dedié 4 Mad. Miiller 

de Vienne, in A. seccec.seeeoee-Op. 46 5 6 
Third Ballade, in A flat ......00..0085 Op. 47. 4 6 
Thirteenth Nocturne, in C minor...... Op. 48. 3.0 
Fourteenth Nocturne, in F minor .,.... Op 40. Bis. 3 0 
Grand Fantasia, dediée 4 la Princesse de 

Souzzo, in A.....-+ sieves ecccess--Op. 49. 5 6 
Third Impromptu, in G flat.......... Op. dl. 39 


THE MUSICAL EXAMINZR, 
No. 34, will appear on Saturday, June 42, price Two pence. 
TERMS OP SUBSCRIPTION : 


. ik s. a 
Quarterly.... 2 0 —— Stamped.... 3 0 
Half Yearly... 4 0 —— ” cue © 

CAMMY wcccce 8 0 -— 0 


+.¢ Quarterly Part, from Nos. 14 to 26 inclusive, with 
Index and Wrapper, now ready, price Two Shillings. 


LES DIAMANS DE LA COURONNE. 


The whole of the Music of this celebrated opera of Auber, 
Arrangements of all kinds, for every instrument, by the 
most eminent composers. 

WESSEL AND STAPLETON, 
67, FRITH STREET, SOHO. 











ISS EMMA LUCOMBE has removed 
to 12, TORRINGTON-SQUARE, where she will receive 
her Pupils at her own House as usual, on Tuesdays and 
Fridays, 


THE EOLIAN PITCH-PIPE. 


a nes 


















GENES. 
tires 


eS 








A Pocket Instrument for the use of Pupils in Singing 
Classes, and Musicians in general. An admirable substitute 
for the Tuning-Fork, being only an inch and a half long, 
and a quarter of an ounce in weight, and producing a clear 
prolonged note —May be had (price Two Shillings each) 
retail, at the Music Shops, and at Mr. Mainzev’s"Depot 340, 
Strand. Wholesale at JOHN GREAVES and Son's,” 56, 
South-street, SHEFFIELD. 


EDWARD DODD'S 
ANGLO-ROMAN STRINGS, 


For Violin, Violoncello, and Harp, equal to the BEST 
ITALIAN STRINGS, to be had of all Music-sellers, and at 
the Manufactory, 112, Lambeth Walk. Please to ask for 
E. DODD'S ANGLO-ROMAN STRINGS, Each Half-Bun- 
die is wrapped with a blue band, with E. Dodd's Anglo- 
Roman Strings. 





Testimonials. 
“Bath, Dec. 1839. 

“T have given a length of one of your violin first strings 
a week’s trial, and I purpose playing upon the same this 
evening, at my Quartet Concert, satisfied that I could not 
do better were I to change it for a foreign string. (Signed) 
J. D. LODER, 

“ Leader and Director of the London, Bath, and 
Bristol Philharmonic Concerts.” 
“88, Norton Street, Portland Place, March, 1840. 

“ Sir,—Upon an impartial trial of your new violin strings, 
Ihave great pleasure in certifying that [have found them 
to possess great brilliancy and resistance, as well as clear- 
ness and durability. With the exception of some few batches 
of Italian strings (rarely to be met with, and, indeed, in- 
valuable when found), I confess | have at no time had supe- 
rior strings to those produced at your manufactory. 

(Signed) “ HENRY BLAGROVE.” 

“Mr. Piggott has the pleasure to acquaint Mr. Dodd that 
he tried one of the Anglo-Roman Strings at a music party, 
and found it excellent: it resisted the effect of a high tem- 
perature, without losing its firmness and briliancy of tone.” 

“William, St. , North Rd., Pentonville, May 15, 1840. 

“Sir,—I have given a set of your Violoncello Strings ten 
weeks’ trial, and am happy to say that if any alteration has 
taken place, it is for the better ; and the covered strings are 
as free from jarring as they were when first put on, 

(Signed) “J. F. Crouch.” 
“ 99, Great Portland Street, Nov. 15, 1840, 

“ Mr. Lide) begs to inform Mr. Dodd that he has tried his 
strings, and finds them exceedingly good, and equal to the 
Italian ; indeed, in some respects better. Mr. Lidel will have 
much pleasure in recommending them, and will in future use 
theni himself; he also finds the covered strings equally good,” 

“ Rutland Street. 

“ Mr. W. Cramer begs to acquaint Mr. Dodd that he has 
tested his strings strongly with the Roman, and finds them in 
every respect equal, if not superior.” 

“Huntly Street, Dec. 6, 1839. 


fi 





HANDEL’S 
CHORUSSES IN THE MESSIAH, 


AS DUETS FOR THE ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE, BY 
S. FE. RIMBAULT. 


Complete in three Books with Acccompaniments, (ad lib) 
for two Violins, or Flute, and Violin, Tenor and Violoncello 
or for four Voices. 

Price 30s.—(or in separate parts from 1s.) 

Published by Prowse, at C. Nicholson’s Flute Manufactory, 
and Pianoforte Warehouse 13, Hanway-street, Oxford street, 

Publisher of Loders’ Elements of Music for the Pianoforte, 
Price 6s.—also Lo Studio, by Ernest Von Winter, consisting 
of 10 Numbers at 2s. 6d. each, Tie object of the above ron- 
dos is to amuse as well as to instruct the Student. Each 
rondo is written with its own peculiar style, possessing all 
the advantages of an exercise without the dryness and want 
of interest which characterize that species of composition.* 





MUSICAL LIBRARY 
or THE LATE THOMAS VAUGHAN, Esq. 


AND CHOICE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, VIOLINS, 
VIOLONCELLOS &e. 


Mr. FLETCHER wili SELL by AUCTION at his Great 
Room, 191, Piceadilly, on Monday next, and two following 
days at one precisely, the valuable and extensive MUSICAL 
LIBRARY, consisting of Treatises by Salinas, Ornithopar- 
xus, Rameau, Gerbert, Lampe, Rousseau Marpurg, Do Ni- 
vers, Keeble, Bach, Adams and others. A valuable collec- 
tions of Anthems, Church Services and Cathedral Music, by 
Blow, Purcell, Green, Boyce, Arnold, Croft, &e. Handel's 
Oratorios and Operas, Walsh’s and Arnold’s, editions ; Rosi- 
ni’s and other Modern Operas; English and Italian Songs, 
Duets, Trio’s, Glees, Catches &c. Madrigals by Wilbye, 
Morley, Clari, &e. and an extensive collection of miscella- 
neous music, Vocal and Instrumental, also two valuable 
Cremona Violins, several fine Violoncello, an Ebony Flute, 
silver mounted, by Rudall and Rose &c. May be viewed 
on and Saturday preceding the Sale, and Catalogues 
rad, 





Now publishing, 
A NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION OF 
HANDEL’S CHORUSES, 
| Arranged fex.the Organ or Pianoforte, by JOHN Goss, Organist 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Several of them are now ready. 
F. C. Leader, 63, New Bond-street, corner of Brook-street, 


SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 


W ANTED, A COUNTER TENOR 
VOICE for the CHOIR of the above CATHEDRAL. 
A thorough knowledge of Cathedral Music, with unexcep- 
tionable Testimonals of Character, will be requisite. Can- 
didates will also be expected to specify their age. 
Applications to be made to Mr. Corfe, Salisbury. 








Shortly will be Published, Price 1s. 


OMESTIC MUSIC for the WEALTHY, 
OR A PLEA FOR THE ART AND ITS PRO- 
FESSORS, in 18 letters, by Henry J. Banister, (ceprinted 
from “The Musical World,”) 
All persons desirous of aiding the circulation of this Pam- 
phlet are solicited to communicate with the Author, 50, 
Burton-crescent, Tavistock square. 





“Sir,—I have made experiment of your newly 
tured strings for the violoncello, and cheerfully bear testi- 
mony that I think you have effected an important improve- 
ment, sufficient to encourage the hope that we may become 
independent of the foreign manufactures. It is my intention 
to continue the use of your strings. 

(Signed) H. J. Banister."’ 
*€ 15, Aldenham Terrace, Nov. 28, 1839. 

“ Sir, —T have given your First Strings a fair trial, having 
played solos in public with them, and am happy to say I 
find them in every way answer your description, being very 
clear and brilliant in tone, and likely to resist the ill effects 
so often produced by heated rooms. In conclusion, I beg to 
say, that it is my intention to continue the use of them, and 
will do all in my power to recommend them to my friends. 

(Signed) “J. T. Willy.” 
** 16, St. John's Street Road. 

“ Sir,—L have tried yonr English Violin Strings, and 
found them equal in all points to the best Roman. Wishing 
you every sticcess in a discovery which must he an ad- 
vantage to all violinists, (Signed) ‘ Joseph Banister.” 

1th February, 1840. 

* Dear Sir,—Having given, for about six weeks, a fair 
trial of a sample which you have been kind enongh to 
send me, Iam convinced that there are no strings in this 
country of the same sort which can be compared to them, 
and I do not fear even to add that they may compete with 
those termed the hest eg ier oe Tt is, then, with the 
greatest pleasure, Sir, that I write you these few lines to 
testify how much I am satisfied with the excellent quality of 
the strings of your manufacture. T pray you to receive my 
congratulations. (Signed) ‘A. Tolbecque.” 

{E.. DOOD, “112 Vauxhall Walk,’ Lambeth. 


Just published, 
"FXHE FAMILY ALTAR, a Collection of 


the most favourite Psalms and Hymns, harmonised 
for two Trebles and a Bass. By EDWARD MARTIN. 
London: D’Almaine and Co., Soho-square. 1843. 


DANCING. | 


ANCING TAUGHT, in the first style of 
fashion, by Mr. WILLIS, 41, Brewer-street, Golden- 

Pirvate Lessons, at all hours, to Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen of any age, ‘wishing privacy and expedition. An 
evening academy on Mondays and Fridays. A juvenile 
academy on Wednesdays and Saturdays. Lessons in the 
Valse 4 deux temps every day. A card of terms may be had 
on application as above. 





square. 





London :—E. B. Tayor, at the ‘* Musical World’? Office, 3, Coven- 
try-street, Haymarket, where communications for the Editor and 
Works for Review and Advertisements are received.—BalLEY’s 
Subscription Library, New Bond-street ; GroomprinGE, Paternos- 
ter-row ; Mitcueson, Buchanan-street, Glasgow ; and the follow- 
ing Music Sellers :—Chappell, New Bond-street ; Cramer & Co, 
Regent-street; Cocks & Co., Princes-street; D’Almaine, Solo- 
square ; Dut & Hodgson, Oxford-street ; Falkner, Old Bond-street ; 
Jackson & Blockley, New Bond-street; Keith, Prowse + 
Cheapside ; Leader, New Bond-street ; Lonsdale, Old Bond-street ; 
Mauby, Fleet-street ; Mills, New Bond-street; Ollivier, New Bond- 
street; Z. T. Purday, High Holborn; Ransford, Charles-street, 
Soho-square ; Willis, Grosvenor-street ; and may be had of all Book- 
sellers. Printed and Published by JOHN LEIGHTON, of No. 10, 
Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street, in the City of London, at the same 
place. Thursday, June 22, 1843, 











